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THE SWEDISH TRADE UNIONS: A SURVEY * 


This memorandum, made available to the American 
Embassy at Stockholm by Mr. Ekstrém, is reproduced here 
with his permission. In the interest of readability minor 
deletions and changes in wording have not been indicated. 
In some places the American Embassy has adjusted the 
terminology to conform to that generally used by the Em- 
bassy, but on the whole the text is presented in Mr.. Ek- 
strém’s oun English, The views and interpretations 
presented are entirely those of Mr. Ekstrom. 


Introduction 


A brief survey of a country’s trade union 
movement must of necessity be limited to what is 
considered typical. There ‘would seem to be 
fairly general agreement that typical of the Swed- 
ish trade union movement is the great reputation 
it has achieved within Sweden as well as inter- 
nationally. The Swedish trade unions are gener- 
ally respected. Even though the power and the 
huge financial resources with which public opin- 
ion credits the Swedish Trade Union Federation 
(LO) may be somewhat exaggerated, nobody would 
deny the great importance of the trade union 
movement. Its influence and success is due, no 
doubt, to many factors. In this survey, five of 
these factors will be discussed, mainly with ref- 
erence to the LO and its affiliates. 


Numerical Strength 


The Swedish trade unions are relatively 
strong in numbers. Nearly 2 million people are 
organized out of a total popu lation of 7.5 million 
and a labor force of about 3.5 million. The LO 
is by far the leading organization, both in num- 
ber of members and general importance. It con- 
sists of 44 affiliated unions with a total member- 
ship of a little less than 1.5 million. The mem- 
bership keeps increasing every year, and the 
losses which some unions sustain--e.g., the 
Textile Workers Union and the Farm Workers Un- 
ion--result from a decline of employment in 
these fields. Within mining and manufacturing, 
building construction, and some other sectors of 





* By Tord Ekstrom, economic expert serving 
with the Research Department of the Swedish Trade 
Union Federation (LO). 


the economy, virtually every wage earner is or- 
ganized. The degree of organization is probably 
lowest in commerce, although the Commercial 
Workers’ Union is growing rapidly. 

Nearly half a million people are organized 
in trade unions outside the LO. Beside a small 
syndicalist organization, these are unions of 
salaried employees (white-collar workers), most 
of which are affiliated with one of three f edera- 
tions. The largest of these is the Salaried Em- 
ployees’ Central Organization (TCO), which is, 
like LO, a member of the Intemational Conf eder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions. In many cases, the 
borderline be.ween manual workers and white- 
collar workers is very vague, and there are 
therefore, some jurisdictional disputes between 
unions belonging to the LO and the TCO. On 
the whole,, however, good relations are main- 
tained between these two federations. 


Unity and Cooperation within the LO 


Unity is generally maintained within the 
trade union movement. Even the split along 
‘‘social’’ lines (manual workers versus white- 
collar workers) has apparently not been very 
harmful in regard to negotiations with the em- 
ployers, and has proved useful in promoting the 
organization of salaried employees. It is more 
important that there is no national, religious, or 
political rift between the unions. The Commu- 
nists have not set up organizations of their own, 
and now have a very limited influence; no union 
is dominated by them and very few locals are 
under their control. 

Within the LO, there is good cooperation 
between the leaders and the local functionaries, 
most of whom are very able. All are conscious 
of their responsibility for the unity of the labor 
movement. This is in part a result of the inten- 
sive educational work carried on within the LO 
and its unions. The LO conducts many full-year 
courses at its two schools, with lectures given 
by experts--mostly LO officers--each being in- 
vited to a particular lecture or set of lectures, 
dealing with the subjects in which they special- 
ize. The subjects taught include, inter alia, 
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trade unionism, social welfare policy, and na- 
tional economy. Each union has an educational 
secretary cooperating with the LO Education De- 
partment. LO’s Information Department also ar- 
ranges a large number of lectures at meetings, 
publishes booklets, etc., in close cooperation 
with local bodies (FCO), representing all trade 
union locals in a city or an area. The Joint Pro- 
duction Councils and the LO Department con- 
cemed with their activities (see below) also en- 
gage in educational work. LO operates a Press 
Department which distributes articles to the 
press, especially to the 20-odd trade union-owned 
dailies. In 1956, LO acquired two Stockholm 
dailies formerly allied with the Liberal Party. 
It also publishes a weekly magazine. LO affil- 
iates publish their own weekly or monthly maga- 
zines, separately or in groups. 

The manner of settling jurisdictional dis- 
putes may serve to illustrate the unions’ sense 
of responsibility for maintaining peace within the 
labor movement. When two or more unions are in- 
volved in a jurisdictional dispute, the issue is 
referred to the LO Executive Committee (Lands- 
sekretariatet) which has powers to settle the con- 
troversy. 

Basically, the unions are organized by in- 
dustries. Although there are still several excep- 
tions to this rule, there are no craft unions in the 
strict sense of unions organizing a specific craft 
practiced in different industries. Such craft un- 
ions as exist in some industries--e.g., painters 
and foundry workers--cooperate closely with the 
main union organizing the industry--the Building 
Workers Union and the Metal Workers Union. Al- 
though the LO Executive does not wish to resort 
to coercion in seeking the implementation of the 
plan forindustrial organization which was adopted 
by the LO Congress (Kongressen), the union move- 
ment is moving in that direction, step by step. 

Typical of trade union negotiations with 
employers is a fairly high degree of centraliza- 
tion, on union as well as federation levels. 
Attempts at centralizing wage policies and con- 
trol of strikes in the hands of the union execu- 
tives gained ground rather rapidly. As early as 
the end of the 1890’s, wildcat strikes were suc- 
cessfully curbed. Sanction by the union execu- 
tive board of action against employers was made 
an indispensable condition of payment of strike 
benefits. This condition was not made absolute 
until World War II, however. At that time, a 


clause was included in the LO Constitution 
which provides that no trade union may be affili- 
ated with the LO without stipulating in its own 
constitution that its board has the right to veto 
strikes. The principle of representative democ- 
racy is supreme within the unions, the only ex- 
ception being a direct vote by the members on 
proposed collective agreements in some unions. 

At the top level, the LO Executive is gen- 
erally charged with the responsibility of making 
sure that the different trade unions pursue their 
work along unifom lines in a spirit of solidarity 
and responsibility. The necessary coordination 
is based essentially on the LO’s moral authority 
and guidance and on the allocation by the LO of 
financial resources in a manner benefiting the 
groups which are most in need of support. One 
means of assuring that the unions give due con- 
sideration to the interests of workers in other un- 
ions as well as to the justified claims of the 
whole community is the obligation upon all un- 
ions to ask for LO sanction before calling a 
strike involving more than 3 percent of the un- 
ion’s total membership. Another safeguard is 
the participation and influence of LO representa- 
tives in wage-policymaking conferences and ne- 
gotiations of affiliated unions. 

With this system, there is an evident need 
for good contacts and planning within the move- 
ment. The LO Congress elects the Executive 
Committee. The LO also has a General Council 
(Representattnskapet), which is not elected by 
the Congress. This Assembly consists of about 
135 delegates, with each union appointing at 
least one delegate. The General Council meets 
at least twice a year. At its autum meeting, it 
discusses the principal policies to be observed 
in the forthcoming wage negotiations, on the 
basis of proposals presented by the Executive 
Committee. The Council then issues a recom- 
mendation to the unions conceming the formula- 
tion of their wage demands. The unions gener- 
ally follow the Council’s recommendation. The 
LO Executive Committee in tum is advised by a 
Wage Policy Council (Avtalsradet) drawn from its 
own membership, which works in close coopera- 
tion with the economists in the LO Research De- 
partment. It is the task of the Wage Policy Coun- 
cil to analyze existing wage agreements and cur- 
rent wage statistics to ascertain the wage rela- 
tionships between different groups of workers. 
If the Council finds that a union has a valid rea- 
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son for demanding wage increases exceeding the 
limits to be generally applied (in accordance with 
the LO General Council’s recommendation), this 
union is permitted to adopt a policy deviating 
from the general line at an early stage of the 
overall wage-policy deliberations. These de- 
liberations, in which all unions participate be- 
fore presenting their demands to the employer, 
include conferences of all union presidents and 
continuous informal contacts which are of equal 
importance, as well as the LO General Council 
meetings. 


Good Relations with the Employers 


Good relations between the trade unions 
and the employers is another reason for the great 
influence exerted by Swedish organized labor. 
Industrial peace has rarely been disturbed. Labor 
and management representatives meet not only 
for wage negotiations, but, agreeing that they 
have many interests in common, to seek solutions 
to important problems. 

Prior to the 1950’s, individual unions ne- 
gotiated collective wage agreements with the re- 
spective employer organizations or employers 
and only in times of emergency were negotiations 
centralized--i.e., the LO and the Swedish Em- 
ployers’ Federation (SAF) concluded a central 
agreement laying down rules to be applied by the 
individual unions in their contracts. In the 
1950’s, however, central negotiations tended to 
become the rule. 

The initiative to negotiate centrally came 
from the SAF, which organizes the bulk of pri- 
vate employers in mining and manufacturing in 
addition to a few minor fields. It also cooperates 
with other minor federations of employers. The 
SAF has strong central control over its af filiated 
organizations. The differences between the or- 
ganization of the SAF and employer federations 
in other countries are probably more fundamental 
than the differences between Swedish and foreign 
labor organizations. The high degree of central- 
ization within SAF and among employers in gen- 
eral has forced the trade unions to the central- 
ization described above. 

For the last two or three decades, indus- 
trial relations have been peaceful. Since 1940, 
almost 98 percent of the disputes over collective 
agreements have been settled by negotiation. 
The number of workdays lost through labor con- 


flicts during the same period has been extremely 
low. The year 1945, however, was an exception. 
Just before the end of the war, a Communist- 
fomented conflict broke out in the machinery and 
shipbuilding industries and caused the loss of 
more workdays than did the general strike of 
1909. 

Subsequently, the most serious threat to 
industrial peace occurred in early 1955. The 
employers declared they could not grant wage 
increases exceeding 3 percent. After protracted 
negotiations, the Paper Workers’ Union issued a 
strike waming. The SAF countered with a lock- 
out threat involving 500,000 LO-organized work- 
ers employed by SAF-affiliated employers. The 
dispute finally was settled peacefully, however. 
Since then, central negotiations between LO and 
SAF have been the rule, the resulting master 
agreements setting a pattern. Though LO fomal- 
ly has less control over its affiliates than SAF, 
the recommendations embodied in the master 
agreement are usually applied in the contracts 
subsequently concluded by the unions for the 
various trade groups they represent. This sys- 
tem has the obvious advantage of reducing the 
risk of minor conflicts, and the equally obvious 
disadvantage of a risk of a very large conflict. 

The past few years have brought a change 
in another respect. As stated above, contracts 
were usually concluded for 1 year at a time. For 
1957-58, However, a 2-year agreement was con- 
cluded, with a reopening clause which labor could 
invoke if certain price increases occurred. The 
consideration which appears to have been deci- 
sive in inducing labor to accept SAF’s bid fora 
2-year agreement was the offer (conditional on 
the acceptance of 2-year contracts) of better 
compensation for loss of eamings through the 
shortening of hours of work from 48 to 47 a week 
in 1958 (the first step of the transition from a 
48- to a 45-hour workweek completed in 1960). 
However, a l-year agreement was. concluded for 
1959 largely due to the pessimism over the eco- 
nomic outlook which prevailed at the tum of the 
year, at the time negotiations were underway--a 
pessimism resulting, in part, from the official 
economic forecasts of that time. 

If contractual wage increases are added to 
the so-called ‘‘wage drift’’ gains, the latter oc- 
curring particularly on piece-rate jobs which out- 
number time-rate jobs heavily, especially in key 
industries, the aggregate average increase in 
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eamings in mining and manufacturing since 
1956 exceeds by only a small margin the increase 
in nominal eamings required to compensate work- 
ers for loss of wages through the reduction of 
working hours and price increases. The trend of 
real wages during these 3 years was less favor- 
able than in earlier periods, and may be ex- 
plained partly by the influence of demographic 
developments in the supply of labor. The work- 
ers’ gains during the postwar period of industrial 
peace can be summed up as follows: Between 
1946 and 1958, nominal hourly eamings in mining 
and manufacturing increased annually by 8.8 per- 
cent on the average, as against a 4.4 percent 
increase in consumer prices, implying an average 
real wage increase of 4.2 percent a year. Slightly 
less than half of the nominal wage increase of 
8.8 percent seems to have been a result of the 
wage drift. In addition, the workers have ob- 
tained important social benefits during this 
period, mainly through legislation. 

In mining and manufacturing, average hourly 
eamings in 1959 were SKr 5.80 (US$1.12) for 
adult male workers and SKr 4 (US$0.77) for adult 
female workers. The average number of hours 
per man-year being about 2,000, the average an- 
nual eamings of adult male workers are around 
SKr 12,000 (US$2, 319.60). In Stockholm and some 
other cities where the cost of living is relatively 
high, eamings are 15 to 20 percent above this 
average. Comparisons of wages in different 
manufacturing industries indicate that, on the 
whole, wages are higher in industries producing 
export commodities and capital goods than in in- 
dustries producing commodities for the domestic 
market and those producing consumer goods. In 
the metal industry, earnings are 5 percent above 
the manufacturing average, while in textile and 
clothing they are 15 percent below the average. 
When comparing mining and mhanufacturing as a 
whole with other industries, earnings in build- 
ing construction tend to be higher, while wages 
in many service trades, e.g., in commerce, are 
lower. 

Maintenance of industrial peace is promoted 
by the establishment of a governmental concilia- 
tion system and a Labor Court (Arbetsdomstolen) 
for the settlement of disputes conceming the ap- 
plication and interpretation of collective agree- 
ments. As a mle, conflicts are not permitted 
during the period of validity of a collective 
agreement. The Labor Court is a tripartite body 


consisting of representatives of the Government, 
management, and labor. 

Even more important than this legislation 
are the agreements promoting industrial peace 
and cooperation which have been concluded be. 
tween the Trade Union Federation (LO) and the 
Swedish Employers’ Federation (SAF). Both 
objected to attempts made by non-Socialist Gov- 
emments in the early 1930’s to ensure industrial 
peace by limiting the freedom of action of labor 
and management. In order to forestall such legis- 
lation, they established their own machinery for 
the settlement of conflicts, a move which was 
the first step toward cooperation on a number of 
important labor issues. First, the Labor Market 
Committee (Arbetsmarknadskommitten) was _ set 
up as a joint body for negotiations on matters of 
a general nature. Its negotiations resulted in the 
conclusion of the first master agreement between 
LO and the SAF, generally referred to as the 
Basic Agreement (Huvudavtalet) which set up 
tules of procedure to be observed (a) in labor- 
management negotiations, (b) in giving notice of 
termination and layoffs and in other matters, (c) 
in banning strikes involving unfair practices, 
and (d) in imposing limits on conflicts which are 
especially harmful to the community. The Basic 
Agreement is thus an instrument serving indus- 
trial peace, created by the voluntary action of 
labor and management. At the same time, the 
LO and the SAF established a joint body called 
Arbetsmarknadsnamnden chiefly for the purpose 
of mediating in disputes arising out of dismiss- 
als and layoffs of workers. 


The Basic Agreement was the first ex- 
pression of a new spirit in industrial relations, 
known as the ‘‘Saltsjobaden spirit,’ a name de- 
rived from the resort outside Stockholm where 
the negotiations had been conducted, and where 
quite recently the plans for the European Free 
Trade Association were developed. Subsequent- 
ly, additional master agreements were concluded 
conceming. plant safety, vocational training, 
joint production councils (works councils), and 
time and motion studies. Actually, all these 
master agreements are recommendations to the 
LO and SAF affiliates, which become applicable 
in the respective areas through embodiment in 
collective contracts. Adherence to the Basic 
Agreement is virtually unanimous while a varying 
number of unions have adhered to the other 
master agreements. 
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The joint production councils shall ensure 
(a) that existing cooperation agreements between 
labor and management be maintained with a view 
to achieving the highest possible volume of pro - 
duction; (b) that the workers be informed on the 
economic and technical conditions of the plant’s 


operation and its economic results; (c) that job. 


security, plant safety, hygiene, and interest in 
work be promoted; and (d) that good industrial 
relations within the enterprise be achieved. 


Effective Cooperation with the Government 


An additional reason for the strong position 
which Swedish organized labor has achieved is 
the effective cooperation between the trade un- 
ions and the Swedish Social Democratic Party. 
Many trade unions were created by members of 
the Party, which had come into existence before 
the LO. A considerable number of trade union 
locals are collectively affiliated with the Party 
through majority vote by the members. Although 
collective affiliation is of considerable scope, 
the members of the Party (including numerous 
individual members in addition to those collec- 
tively affiliated as members of trade union lo- 
cals) number only about half the total of LO 
members. 

On the top level, this collaboration is mani- 
fested by the election of a leading LO officer to 
a seat on the Party’s Executive Committee. Fur- 
thermore, the Party and the LO have established 
a permanent joint committee for the discussion 
and coordination of their policies. The impor- 
tance of these deliberations has increased with 
the Social Democratic Party’s strong position in 
Parliament since the beginning of the 1930’s. 

This cooperation and the gains to be 
achieved through it are exemplified by the new 
perision legislation enacted in 1959. There had 
been and still is a national pension system, 
which provides a certain subsistence minimum 
for the aged and the disabled, and is financed 
by a special fee, collected from all taxpayers, 
and from tax revenue in general. In 1947, the 
Government appointed a committee to.prepare a 
new income-related pension system. Thorough 
studies were made, and a report was filed which 
was rejected; subsequently, two new committees 
worked on the problem. Meantime, the employers 
approached LO with a proposal for a negotiated 
pension system instead of a statutory one, but 


the LO preferred legislation. In 1957 the propos- 
al for a general compulsory pension system, 
which had been recommended by the majority of 
the third pension committee, was made the sub- 
ject of an advisory referendum, along with two 
minority proposals for altemative solutions. The 
trade unions threw all possible resources into the 
campaign for the majority proposal, including 
substantial financial contributions as well as 
the support of the labor press. The majority pro- 
posal was supported by some 45 percent of the 
total vote, which was far more than any of the 
alternative proposals obtained. In 1958, the 
Govemment introduced a bill based on the major- 
ity proposal, which was, however, rejected by 
Parliament. The Second Chamber was dissolved, 
and in the ensuing election campaign the Social 
Democrats were supported by the trade unions 
with even greater vigor than before, and managed 
to gain a few additional seats. A somewhat mod- 
ified bill was introduced and passed in 1959. 
It went into effect on January 1, 1960. The new 
General Supplementary Pension Insurance Act 
adds income-related pensions to the flat-rate 
payments of the national pensions, which are 
being gradually improved under a 10-year plan. 


The LO is one of the organizations which, 
according to time-honored Swedish practice, are 
called upon to make written statements of opin- 
ion conceming reports submitted by government- 
appointed committees to form a basis for legisla- 
tion or administrative action, and also concem- 
ing motions from members of Parliament. The LO 
and some of its affiliates are also represented 
on temporary fact-finding committees which pre-- 
pare the aforementioned reports on matters con- 
cerning labor interests in the widest sense, as 
well as on various governmental boards, agen- 
cies and similar bodies of a more ‘permanent 
nature dealing with matters which have a direct 
or indirect bearing on the wage earners. 


The question is often asked whether it is 
the Party or organized labor that plays the lead- 
ing part in this political cooperation. The an- 
swer is, generally speaking, the Party. On many 
important issues, e.g., foreign policy and con- 
stitutional problems, organized labor leaves pol- 
icymaking responsibility to the Party. Concern- 
ing social and economic matters, however, or- 
ganized labor has its own views, and if these do 
not coincide with the Party’s, they receive at- 
tention by the Party in shaping its policies. If 
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the trade unions attribute special significance 
to an issue, e g., the pension reform, their views 
carry great influence. 


Leadership and Wage Policy 


Another reason for the success of the 
Swedish trade unions is good leadership which 
is manifest in the ability to consolidate labor's 
position, to keep the labor movement united, to 
maintain good relations with the employers de- 
spite the pressure for higher wages, and to de- 
velope cooperation with the Social Democratic 
Party. All these tasks have required much en- 
ergy, knowledge, and skill. Prominent charac- 
teristics of Swedish trade union leaders, as well 
as of Party leaders, are their freedom from dog- 
matism, their ability to adjust their policies to 
the needs of a situation, and their foresight. A 
good example of their realistic attitude is the 
fact that the trade unions abandoned their ini- 
tial vigorous opposition to the Labor Court to 
establish instead a fruitful cooperation with this 
new institution. 

Ability to choose good advisers is part of 
good leadership. The LO and some of its affil- 
iates now employ a number of experts to whom 
they often entrust the task of representation on 
various public bodies. Among these experts are 
‘the LO economists,’’ forming the LO Economic 
Research Department, which, inter alia, has the 
task of making surveys of the business situation 
and outlook, and of wage statistics in prepara- 
tion for forthcoming wage negotiations. A close 
working relationship exists between the Re- 
search Department and the aforementioned Wage 
Policy Council. 

Throughout the postwar period, LO econo- 
mists and the various Ministers of Finance have 
been engaged in a discussion, with union leaders 
often holding an intermediate position, over the 
allocation and division of responsibility for the 
difficult task of preventing inflation in a period 
of full employment. As early as in the 1940's, 
the LO Research Department wamed that explo- 
sive wage-price increases had to be expected if 
too heavy reliance was placed on wage restraint 


and wage freezing. Sweden has learned from ex- 
perience that lack of balance in the labor market 
is prejudicial to the attainment of the goal of 
combining full employment with stable prices. 
Govemmental measures maintaining the equilib- 
rium between the demand for and supply of labor 
are therefore an indispensable condition of suc- 
cess in pursuing this goal. Balance in the labor 
market, however, is not sufficient. In addition 
it is necessary to keep wage demands within 
reasonable economic limits, and this is a joint 
responsibility of the trade unions and the Govern- 
ment. The Government has gradually shifted the 
emphasis in its economic policy toward more 
anti-inflationary measures. 

As far as the trade unions are concered,4 
their responsibility for keeping wage develop- 
ments within reasonable limits does not imply a 
need’ for greater centralization of wage policy, 
than has been achieved. On the other hand, 
restoration of the affiliates’ former tne 
autonomy in wage negotiations appears to be out 
of the question, although it is still desirable 
that they coordinate their wage policies volun- 
tarily. They all apply ‘‘solidarity in wage pol- 
icy’’ in regard to wage relationships between 
different groups of workers, basing wage differ- 
entials on type of work, training and skill, occu- 
pational hazards, etc. Their approach is elastic 
and experimental, with the result that job evalu- 
ation is little used in Sweden. Far-reaching 
measures like the Dutch general system of job 
evaluation have been rejected. 

Irrespective of the system in use, the ques- 
tion remains whether the resultant wage differ- 
entials are suitable and equitable. One criterion 
might be the adaptability of the manpower supply 
to changes in the economy, forestalling the oc- 
currence of a surplus in one industry with short- 
ages in another. It is also open to question how 
much adaptability can be achieved through suit- 
able wage differentials alone. There is reason 
to assume that much could be gained through 
closer cooperation of the trade unions with the 
public employment agencies and other labor mar- 
ket authorities, for the purpose of promoting vol- 
untary transfers of manpower from surplus to 
deficit areas and industries. 
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Argentina and Chile 


Cost-of-Living Trends. Argentina and 
Chile are apparently having some success in 
their efforts to achieve price stabilization. 

In Argentina, the increase in the cost of 
living in the Federal capital from December 
1959 to June 1960 was 10.7 percent, compared 
with a rise of 64 percent in the same period a 
year earlier. 

In Chile, the cost of living in the capital 
city decreased from October 1959 to April 1960 
by 1.6 percent, compared with a rise of 22 per- 
cent in the corresponding period a year earlier.-- 
Argentine and Chilean Press. 


Mexico 


Two-Year Agreement in Cotton Textile 
Industry. During 1960 and 1961, the 55,000 cot- 
ton textile workers of Mexico will benefit from 
the terms of a revised industrywide agreement 
concluded early in 1960. The 2-year agreement 
was negotiated by representatives of the Textile 
Labor Coalition, an organization of textile un- 
ions belonging to five different federations, and 
the management of 350 cotton textile plants. 
Upon approval by the Government, it became an 
obligatory contract-law, binding on all cotton 
textile producers and on labor organizations in 
that industry whether or not they were parties to 
the agreement. 

Among the economic benefits contained in 
the contract are wage increases of 15 to 16.5 
percent. For example, a worker’s wages of 
roughly 22 pesos (US$1.75) a day may increase 
to 25 pesos (US$2) a day in certain lower-paid 
categories. The agreement also provided for 
(1) an 8.5 percent increase in vacation pay, (2) 
an additional paid holiday, (3) substantial in- 
creases in the lump-sum death benefit payable 
to survivors of deceased workers, and (4) in- 
creases in severance pay for certain types of 
involuntary separation. In addition, company 
contributions to the workers’ savings fund and 
to the union sports fund were raised. Under the 
revised agreement, total labor costs per em- 
ployee will increase about 1,300 pesos (US$104) 
a year. 


The management representatives agreed to 
consider increasing the pensions of workers who 
retired under systems established by earlier con- 
tracts and whose benefits are now below the 
subsistence level.--U.S. Embassy, Mexico City. 


Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee. The Joint United-States- Mexico 
Trade Union Committee, an official committee of 
the Latin American Regional International Or- 
ganization of Labor (ORIT), held its sixth con- 
ference in May in Brownsville, Tex., and Mata- 
moras, Tamaulipas, Mex. Among the principal 
acts of the conference was the adoption of a 
Declaration on the Mexican-United States Con- 
tract Labor Program. The declaration favored: 

@ Continuance of administrative control of 
the program by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
improvement of the Department’s procedures for 
certifying the need for migrant workers. 

e A minimum wage of $1 an hour for mi- 
grant workers. 

@ Achievement of stricter compliance with 
the contracts through an increase in the number 
of Labor Department compliance officers and 
through the inclusion of Mexican consular offi- 
cers in the enforcement scheme. 

e@ Broadened and increased coverage for 
sickness and injury and improvements in working 
conditions, housing, and transportation facili- 
ties for migrant workers. 

@ Elimination of the use of special work 
permits, which allow Mexican workers to enter 
the United States without protection against ex- 
ploitation. 

The Joint Committee also passed a reso- 
lution which: P 

e@ Urged greater exchange of information 
between unions of workers on both sides of the 
border. 

e@ Praised the solidarity pacts between 
unions of workers in many industries in Mexico 
and the United States. 

@ Urged other unions of workers to form 
pacts with their counterparts across the border.-- 
Inter-American Labor Bulletin, June 1960. 
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Austria 


Wage-Price Agreement. Representatives of 
the Federal Chambers of Commerce, Labor, and 
Agriculmre signed an agreement with the Aus- 
trian Trade Union Federation on June 3 in an 
attempt to stabilize purchasing power through 
discouraging price increases and restraining 
wage demands. The three federal chambers are 
semigovernmental bodies set up to represent the 
broad interests of these three major economic 
groups in the fields of labor and social legis- 
lation.-- U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Denmark 


Growing Manpower Shortage. The shortage 
of labor reached crisis proportions in the beet- 
growing industry and was thought likely to be- 
come serious in other activities also, according 
to a statement made in May by a Government 
official.-- U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Party Changes Views on Compulsory Arbi- 
tration. In May, as soon as it became clear that 
the bill for the compulsory arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes would be defeated, the Radical 
Liberal Party--which for years has favored com- 
pulsory arbitration--changed its policy and de- 
cided to support collective bargaining as the 
best hope for industrial peace.-- U.S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 


Finland 


New Unemployment Insurance Law. A new 
law provides for an unemployment insurance fund 
to be financed by contributions in the following 
proportions: Government, 66 percent; employers, 
about 25 percent; and workers, about 9 percent.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


Unemployment Ended. Early in June, the 
number of persons registered as unemployed 
dropped to zero for the first time in 5 years. 
During 1959, unemployment reached a low point 
in August, when there were 4,522 persons regis- 
tered as unemployed, of whom 948 were unable to 
find any work.-- U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


France 


Productivity Bonuses. A decree of May 21 
sets forth the detailed provisions under which 
employees will share in the benefits of increased 
productivity. The new decree stipulates that the 
formula by which productivity increases are 
measured must be spelled out in an agreement 
between the employer and the workers’ repre- 
sentatives. It also provides that the employer's 
documentation on his productivity increase must 
be submitted to a plant committee (Comité 
d’Entreprise) and that the interval between the 
payments of productivity bonuses may not ‘ex- 
ceed 3 months.-- U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Norway 


Rise in the Cost of Living. The cost-of- 
living index (1949=100) rose from 164 in March 
to 165 in April. The figure for April was only 
one percentage point below the ‘‘red line’’ of 
166 at which most of the trade unions and agri- 
cultural organizations have the right to demand 
renegotiation of the 3-year agreements on wages 
and agricultural prices. The agreements normal- 
ly would remain in force until the spring of 
1961.-- U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Sweden 


Seamen’s New Agreement. A new 2-year 
agreement between. the Swedish Shipowners’ As- 
sociation and the Swedish Seamen’s Union was 
signed in May, effective retroactively from Feb- 
rary. Under the agreement, seamen’s wages will be 
raised during the first year by an amount ranging 
from 7.3 percent to 13.2 percent; the workweek 
will be reduced to 45 hours a week; and some 
seamen will receive as much as an 18-percent 
increase in take-home pay through overtime and 
special-shift rates.-- U.S. Consulate General, Goteborg. 


Recommendations on Employment Problems 
of Older Workers. A report containing findings 
and recommendations on the employment prob- 
lems of older workers was issued in April 1960 
by a committee consisting of one representative 
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each from the Labor Market Board, the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation (SAF), the Swedish Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (LO), and the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees (TCO). The 
study had been initiated largely because unem- 
ployment statistics, issued during the period of 
declining business activity in 1958, indicated 
that an increasing percentage of long-term (2 
months or more) unemployed workers were over 
45 years of age. The existence of age barriers, 
the difficulties in relocating older workers, and 
their lack of adequate vocational training were 
main points of concem. 

In its recommendations, the committee em- 
phasized the importance of informing the public 
about population developments, and thereby 
avoiding, if possible, an unemployment crisis in 
1965-70. The Swedish population trend in the 
20th century has been toward a relative increase 
in the higher age groups. The median age was 
24 in 1900; it is expected to be 36 by 1970. The 
committee points out that the existence of age 
barriers in hiring workers is especially grave 
because of the rising median age of the popula- 
tion and recommends the elimination of all age 
barriers. In 1940, a hiring-age barrier at 40, 
would have excluded approximately 43 percent 
of the male wage eamers and 33 percent of the 
female wage eamers. For the first 3 months of 
1960, the same age barrier would have excluded 
approximately 54 percent of the male wage eam- 
ers and 44 percent of the female wage earners. 

The study confirms the fact that unem- 
ployment hazards and the difficulties of obtain- 
ing new employment increase with advancing 
age. In September 1957, for instance, in mining 
and manufacturing industries, 27 percent of the 
unemployed workers 25-34 were without work for 


more than 2 months, while 63 percent of workers 
in the 60-66 age group were unemployed for that 
length of time. The committee recommended 
that employers undertake job evaluation analyses 
to identify those tasks which are particularly 
suited to older workers and which could fully 
utilize their special talents. 

The committee pointed out that adequate 
vocational training facilities for young people 
should be given high priority as a means of 
forestalling recruitment difficulties in the fu- 
ture. At present, a great shortage of skilled 
workers has been created by the rapid technical 
development. At the same time, the full employ- 
ment which has prevailed since the end of World 
War II has enabled young people to get well-paid 
jobs with a minimum of training. Because of 
this situation, the committee stated that it 
is essential to abolish age barriers for admit- 
tance to schools and training institutions, since 
these barriers are an obstacle to the needed 
retraining of older workers now and in the fu- 
ture.-U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


United Kingdom 


Earnings Survey Planned. The Government 
has announced that the Ministry of Labour will 
conduct an inquiry into the actual earings of 
approximately 7 million workers employed by 
70,000 firms during 1960. The last survey of 
this kind covered 1938. Employers will be re- 
quired to report the number of full-time adult 
workers in each of 31 specified earings inter- 
vals.-- U.S. Embassy, London. 
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Burma 


Port Workers’ Employment Regulations. 
The Government of Buma has repealed one of 
the major labor control measures of the Ne Win 
Government, the Foreshore Labour Employment 
Control Regulations, 1959, and has replaced it 


by a set of revised regulations. Based on the 
Rangoon Foreshore Labour Employment Control 
Order, 1958, the revised regulations provide for 
the establishment of committees to supervise 
the employment of port workers in Rangoon and 


to oversee their welfare. Under the new, or’ 
revised, regulations, the present Employment 
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Control Committee will include two representa- 
tives from each of the three major labor federa- 
tions. - 

The new regulations also set up a system 
of registration, under which only registered 
workers may be employed. In fact, the major 
change in the new regulations is a revision 
allowing certain groups of workers, excluded 
under the original regulations, to register for 
employment. 

Parallel regulations applying to transporta- 
tion and foreshore workers in areas outside 
Rangoon have been issued.--U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


Ceylon 


Improved Methods for Settlement of Indus- 
trial Disputes Suggested. An article published 
in the May 18 edition of the Ceylon Observer 
deals with the settlement of industrial disputes 
in Ceylon. The author, S. J. C. Kadirgamar, is 
one of Ceylon’s most successful lawyers in the 
field of industrial relations. After noting the 
increasing importance of the Industrial Court in 
settling labor-management disputes in Ceylon, 
he suggests that the system for settling disputes 
can be improved by (1) permitting either party to 
a labor dispute to seek adjudication by the In- 
dustrial Court without obtaining the prior con- 
sent of the Minister of Labor, and (2) providing 
for a method of appeal from an award of an In- 
dustrial Court of the first instance.-- U.S. Embassy,, 


Colombo. 


“GoSlow” Ruled Unfair Labor Practice. 
According to a recent ruling by an Industrial 
Court, ‘‘go-slow’’ action by workers in an at- 
tempt to force employers to yield to their de- 
mands is an unfair labor practice and workers 
participating in such action are subject to dis- 
missal without compensation. The court also 
tuled that an employer may discriminate in the 
disciplinary action he takes against workers who 
have engaged in a ‘‘go-slow’’ program, provided 
he does so without intended victimization.-- U.S. 
Embassy, Colombo. 


India 


Manpower Requirements, 1961-66. V. K. R. 
Menon, director of the India Office of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and former secre- 
tary of India’s Central Labour Ministry, estimates 


in a recent study that 15,500,000 persons will be 
added to the Indian labor force during the Third 
5-Year Plan (1961-66), of whom 2,500,000 will be 
males between the ages of 15 and 24. On the 
basis of available statistics, Menon states, India 
will need approximately 300,000 newly trained 
craftsmen during the same period. He believes 
that under the existing facilities of private busi- 
ness, only 14,000 skilled apprentices will be 
trained between 1961 and 1966. To train the 
remaining 286,000 needed craftsmen for a period 
averaging 2 years per person, facilities must be 
created for the training of approximately 114,400 
craftsmen yearly.-- U.S. Embassy, New Delhi. 


Advanced Management Seminar. A seminar 
on Advanced Management, organized by the All- 
India Management Association and financed in 
part by the Ford Foundation, was held in Srinagar 
in July. The faculty for the seminar was drawn 
from the School of Industrial Management, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.-- U.S. Embassy, New 
Delhi. 


Turkey 


Labor Law Amendments Drafted. Amend- 
ments to the basic labor law have been drafted 
by the Ministry of Labor and sent to other minis- 
tries as well as to industry organizations, trade 
unions, and universities for comment. The most 
important provision of the amendments re-defines 


‘worker’ to include all persons eaming a liveli- 


hood by non-manual activity; the previous defini- 
tion covered only manual workers and a few cate- 
gories of non-manual workers. Other amendments 
provide for the applicability of the law to estab- 
lishments engaged in wholesale and retail trade, 
insurance, and truck transportation.-- U.S. Embassy, 


Ankara. 


New Labor Minister States Objectives. In 
his first press conference, Cahit Tatlas, the new 
Labor Minister, cited the following as his major 
objectives: (1) establishment of trade union 
freedoms; (2) harmonious labor-management rela- 
tions; (3) preparation of legislation recognizing 
the right of workers to strike; (4) modification of 
social insurance provisions into a social security 
system; (5) a fair wage policy; and (6) establish- 
ment of a collective agreements system.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ankara. 
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Vacation Pay Law Passed. Under a law 
passed April 13, workers in establishments which 
are covered by the basic labor law are eligible 
for a paid annual vacation as follows: Workers 
with 1 to 5 years of service, 12 days; more than 
5 and less than 15 years, 18 days; more than 15 
years, 24 days. Agreements securing to workers 
more profitable rights and advantages are not 
affected by the new legislation, but under it, 
agreements involving a waiver of the right to an 
annual paid vacation would be without effect. 

It is estimated that approximately 490,000 
of the 662,000 individuals covered by workers’ 
insurance programs in 1959 will receive vaca- 
tions with pay in 1960.-- U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 


United Arab Republic (Syria) 


Third Stage of Social Insurance in Force. 
By an order dated May 18, the Minister of Social 


Affairs and Labor of the United Arab Republic 
decreed the application of the third stage of the 
Social Insurance Law in the Syrian Region, be- 
ginning on June 1 in Damascus and Aleppo and 
extending to the other Governorates in succes- 
sive stages by November 1. In this third stage, 
the social insurance provisions are extended to 
establishments employing 5 to 30 persons. The 
first and second stages, accomplished in 1959, 
extended the law’s provisions to establishments 
employing over 50 and from 30 to 50 workers, 
respectively. When all three stages are opera- 
tive, the Director of the Social Insurance Founda- 
tion, Mr. Faysal Agqbig, expects that a total of 
5,963 establishments with an estimated labor 
force of 108,600 will be covered.--U.S. Embassy, 


Damascus. 
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Algeria 


Wage Scale Increase. A 3.44percent in- 
crease in the minimum hourly wage for nonagri- 
cultural workers (salaire minimum interprofes- 
sionnel garanti--SMIG) was granted effective 
January 1, 1960, following a rise of more than 2 
percent during 2 consecutive months in the cost- 


of-living index (based on 179 articles). 


The new and old rates (in Nouveaux 
Francs) for nonagricultural workers were as 
follows: a 
Minimum hourly wage rates 
Zone New Old 


1. 20 
1.10 
1.00 





Note: 4.90 Nouveaux Francs=US$1. 


At the same time, minimum daily wage 
rates for agricultural workers were increased by 
relatively the same proportion as follows: 


Minimum daily wage rates 





Zone New Old 


6.91 6.69 
6. 37 6.17 
5. 88 5.70 


The General Statistical Service has made 
available extracts from a study of wages actually 
paid in the nonagricultural private sector. Ac- 
cording to the study, which the Statistical Serv- 
ice emphasized is based on sampling techniques 
and therefore subject to error, wages actually 
paid are in most cases in excess of the minimum 


wage rates. Thus, in April 1959 when the study 
was made and the wage rate for Zone | (Algiers) 


stood at 1.20, unskilled workers in transporta- 
tion,, the printing trades, and the chemical in- 
dustry received average hourly pay of 1.413, 
1.438 and 1.266 NF, respectively. The same 
study showed the increase in the wage rates 
since 1955 for certain categories of workers and 
for certain industries-- U.S. Consulate General, Al- 


geria 
Mali Federation 


Creation of the Mali National Union Confed- 
eration. Two hundred delegates representing 
unions of Senegal and Soudan met at Dakar from 
April 2 to 6 and approved the creation of the Mali 
National Union Confederation (Confederation Na- 
tional des Syndicats du Mali--CNSM). The new 


, group comprises: 
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@ The Senegal Workers’ Union (Union des 
Travailleurs du Senegal--UTS). 

© The National Union of Senegal Workers 
(Union Nationale des Travailleurs du Senegal), 
which is affiliated with the Union Generale des 
Travailleurs d’Afrique Noire (UGTAN). 

@ The Dakar-Niger Railroad Union (Syndi- 
cat des Travailleurs du Dakar-Niger--STDN). 

@ The Soudan Workers’ Union (Union Syn- 
dical des Travailleurs du Soudan--USTS). 

@ The National Union of the African Con- 
federation of Free Labor Unions of Soudan (Un- 
ion Nationale de la Confédeération Africaine des 
Syndicats Libres du Soudan--CASL). 

The new federation decided that it would 
be a unitary organization independent of any 
other national or international [labor | federation. 
--U.S. Consulate General. 


Nigeria 


Wages of Government Employees Raised. 
As a result of recommendations made by commis- 
sions appointed in September 1959, the Federal 
Goverment and the governments of the three 
Nigerian regions--Northem, Eastem, and Westem 
--have raised the salaries and wages of civil 
servants. Raises range from 10 percent, or a 
maximum salary of N£300 (US$846), per annum 
for most superscale civil servants to 20 percent 
for most daily paid wage eamers. 

The Govemment of the Eastem Region has 
refused to increase salaries for the highest level 
civil servants and has made the increases for the 
other civil servants effective April 1, 1960. The 
Wester Region has made payments retroactive to 
April 1, 1959. The Federal Government made its 
increases retroactive to September 1, 1959. -.u.s. 
Embassy, Nigeria. 


Tanganyika 


Technical and Vocational Training. In one 
of the first consultations between the Tanganyika 
Federation of Labor (TFL) and the newly formed 
Federation of Tanganyika Employers (FTE), it 
was agreed that representatives of the two fed- 
erations would approach the Government jointly 
on the problems of technical and vocational 
training. It was also decided that the representa- 
tion of Tanganyika at ILO conferences was in- 
adequate and that increased representation should 


be planned for the future.—uU.s. Consulate, Dares Sa- 
laam. 


Union of South Af rica 


Wage Board System Criticized. Some trade 
unions, including the South African Trade Union 
Council, have been urging the Government to es- 
tablish a federal minimum wage, applicable 
throughout South Africa without respect to in- 
dustrial category or area and equal to the ‘‘pov- 
erty datum line’’ of SA£6 (US$16.80) per week. 
In arguing for this minimum wage, critics of the 
Govemment’s Wage Board, which establishes the 
legal minimum wage by industrial areas, contend 
that the Board has followed a low wage policy 
and is too cumbersome in operation. Although it 
is said that many employers pay a wage some- 
what above the legal minimum fixed by the board, 
municipalities tend to follow the rate set by the 
board and thus set a standard most often copied 
by smaller industrial firms and merchants.--.S. 
Embassy, Pretoria. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 


of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 


to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 


as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 





TABLE 1. ALGERIA: NUMBER OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES AND INDEXES OF CHANGE 
IN THE NONAGRICUL TURAL SECTOR, 1954 AND 1957 





Number of salaried employees 


Employ- 





1954 
(Corrected 
figures) 


1957 


ment 





Total 


Non- 
Moslems 


indexes 
(1954=100) 





512, 948 


552, 005 


243, 855 


110.6 





Forests, soil defense, and restoration 
Fishing 

Electricity and gas company 
Petroleum 

Extracting industries 

Metal producing industries 

Metal transformation 


Building and public works 
Chemical products 


Food industries .. 
Textile industry 
Leather; shoe industry 
Wood industry; furniture 
Paper; cardboard 
Printing industry 
Divers industries 
Transportation 


Building Services...............0eccesssseeeseseeeceteteceeneeee 


Other services 


Social security 
Administration 





29, 570 
3, 800 
5, 400 
2, 820 

16, 600 

275 

20, 200 

13, 795 
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Source: 


Bulletin de Statistique Générale, Statistiques Trimestrielles No. 4; 1959. 





TABLE 2. ALGERIA: INDEXES OF AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES, BY SKILL LEVEL, 1956-58 AND NOVEMBER 1959 


(1955=100) 





Skill level 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 
November 





Ordinary workman .............sccscsssss sesssssseee cusses 
Specialized workman 

Semiskilled workman 

2d category workman 

lst category workman 

Master craftsman 








100. 5 
103.0 
102. 4 
103.7 
105. 2 
101. 3 





105.7 
106. 2 
106. 5 
108. 4 
110. 4 
108. 2 





118.5 
116.7 
118. 4 
123.0 
124.8 
120. 5 





129. 5 
130. 4 
134.7 
138.7 
140. 5 
141.1 





Source: Bulletin Hebdomadaire, No. 477, May 5, 1960. 





TABLE 3. COLOMBIA: AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF MANUAL WORKERS AND MONTHLY SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1957-59 


(In pesos) 





Industry 


Average hourly wages 
(Wage eamers) 


Average monthly salaries 


(Salaried employees) 





1957 


1958 | 1959 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 





Beverages 

RIN condethscinntiiansioniionnenineeneneionvebianhienehimniueiih 
Textiles 

Shoes and garments 

Woodwork and fumiture 

Paper, paper products, and printing 
Leather and leather products 
Rubber products 

Chemical and petroleum derivatives 
Nonmetallic minerals 

Basic metals 


0. 76 
1. 30 
93 
1.08 
. 76 
91 
1.24 
94 
1.09 
.79 
. 86 
1.06 
1.11 





541 | 612 | 676 
647 698 754 
580 | 665 | 722 
609 | 674 | 758 
414 | 47 | 530 
437 | 491 | 522 
509 589 627 
578 610 681 
732 827 910 
557. | 665 | 739 
506 562 611 
515 | 593 | 677 
1.40 | 490 | 590 | 654 


1.01 
1.54 
1. 13 
1. 32 
91 
1.13 
1. 35 
1.08 
1. 34 

.97 
1.08 
1. 30 


0.92 
1. 39 
1. 06 
1.21 

.84 
1.03 
1.24 
1.01 
1.27 

91 

99 
1.19 
1.24 




















Note: 1 peso=US$0.19 (1957), $0.17 (1958), 
and $0.15 (1959). 

Wage eamers work a maximum of 8 hours a 
day or 48 hours a week. They are also paid, at 
their regular rates, for Sundays and about 18 legal 
holidays. Family subsidies in 1959 averaged 40 
pesos a month for eligible workers in the manu- 
facturing sector. Wage eamers and salaried em- 
ployees are legally entitled to paid vacations of 
15 days a year, and to service bonuses equal to 2 
to 4 weeks’ pay a year, depending on the capitali- 


zation of their firm. Additional bonuses may be 

rovided by contract. None of these benefits are 
included in the wage and salary figures given 
above. 

From 2 to 2.5 percent.(depending on geo- 
graphic location) of the wage or salary indicated 
above is deducted for payment into the social 
security fund. 


Source: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica, 
June 1958 and February 1960. 





TABLE 4. FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NY ASALAND: NUMBER OF EUROPEAN AND AFRICAN WORKERS 
EMPLOYED IN MINES, IN NORTHERN RHODESIA AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA, QUARTERLY 1959 





Period 


All workers 


Southern Rhodesia 


Northern Rhodesia 





European 


African 


European 


African 


European 


African 








1958: Average 
1959: March 





10, 146 
10, 473 
10, 523 
10, 530 
10, 639 





93, 003 
87, 099 
91, 323 
87, 293 
89, 081 





2, 796 
2, 808 
2, 754 
2,724 
2,747 





53, 578 
49,674 
49, 983 
49, 519 
50, 323 





7, 350 
7,665 
7, 769 
7, 806 
7,892 





39, 425 
37, 425 
41, 340 
37,774 
38, 758 





Source: Central African Statistical Office. 





TABLE 5. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL LABOR FORCE, 1959 





Industry Number of employees 
(in thousands) 





Food processing 

Transport equipment 

Metal products 

Clothing and footwear 
Nonmetalliferous mineral products 


Paper and paper products 
Wood and cork 

Basic metal 

Machinery 


Beverages and tobacco 
Rubber products 

Petroleum and coal products 
Leather (excluding footwear) 


— — = Ne UW Ww UW" ~ 
YASTISESRAAKRES 
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Source: Union of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


TABLE 6. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: MIGR ATION FIGURES, 1954-59 





Immi grants Emigrants Net gain 


16, 416 11, 336 
16,013 12, 516 
14,917 12, 879 
14,615 10, 934 
14,673 8, 805 

7,951 5, 461 

















Source: U.S. Consulate General, Johannesburg. 





TABLE 7. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE MALES IN 1951 COMPARED WITH 
ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION IN 1967 AND OCCUPATIONAL OBJ ECTIVES OF A SAMPLE OF 18 TO 20 YEAR-OLDS, 1959 


(Percent) 





Occupational group 


1967 
(Estimate) 


Intentions, 
manpower sample 


1951 
(Census data) 





Professional and higher administrative 

Independent commercial and managerial 

Independent agricultural 

Subordinate commercial, clerical, and technical 

Personal service 

Skilled manual 

Supervisory, manual, and responsible manual, 
and service duties 

Semiskilled (operative) 

Unskilled 

Unidentifiable or unclassifiable 

Unemployed 


100.0 








ouwoooo 











Note: Because of rounding, the sum of individual 
items may not equal totals. 


Source: U.S. Consulate General, Johannesburg. 














